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Continued from page 36, 


After recess, J. Mason Child, of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, read the follow- 
ing essay on the Question “ Are there any 
studies pursued in our schools that have a 
prominence disproportionate to their value? 
and, if so, what are they ?” 

This question presents at the outset the 
difficulty that there are no two schools in 
which the same prominence is given to the 
principal studies pursued, and that no one 
possesses the intimate acquaintance with the 
courses of work followed to know, with any 
degree of minuteness, what stress is usually 
laid upon each topic. Yet so great is the im- 
—- of the subject that we should not 

e deterred from its consideration by the fact 
that we have not the basis of information 
upon which to found the statement in regard 
to each study, whether it receives a due share 
of attention. 


Probably the best and most satisfactory 
answer we can make to it will consist in ar- 
ranging some classification of the relative 
value of the different branches of school work. 
The question will then be left to each one to 
consider: How closely dues the school with 
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which I am intimately associated conform to 
such a classification ? 

It will doubtless be admitted that the pur- 
pose for which children are sent to school is, 
in the language of our Discipline, that*they 
may “ partake of learning to fit them for bus- 
iness.” If we classify the different studies 
pursued with reference to their adaptation to 
the business of life, we shall find that they 
will be divided into groups not differing 
in any marked degree from those laid down 
by Herbert Spencer. He arranges them in 
five classes, viz.: I. Those that minister di- 
rectly to self-preservation. LI. Those-that 
aid us to secure the necessaries of life, and 
thus minister indirectly to self-preservation. 
II. Those that fit the pupil, ater arriving 


at maturity, to care for and discipline a fam- 
ily. IV. Those that enable us to understand 


our duties to society and government. V. 
Those that can afford us the means of grati- 
fying our tastes and feelings in intervals of 
leisure. 

The first of these divisions—a training in 
self-preservation—would include, as the pri- 
mary essential of our curriculum, the study 
of physiology, physics and chemistry. It is 
to the advance of these sciences that are due 
the improved sanitary conditions that make 
the average of human life longer, by remov- 
ing the causes of many forms of disease, and 
confining others within limits. And yet, 
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strange as it may seem, there is no study 
against which more strenuous objections are 
urged by the followers of tradition than phy- 
siology. 

The second division of studies comprises 
those that aid us to secure the necessaries of 
life. Here we find again that the natural 
sciences, especially chemistry and physics, 
hold an important rank. Not greatly, if any, 
inferior to them is the study of language; as, 
evidently, we need, in any vocation that we 
may pursue, such an ability to express our 
thoughts, either orally or in writing, as shall 
put us in free communication with our fellow- 
men. The studies of reading, writing, com- 
position and syntax are therefore included. 
Another essential is mathematics. So mani- 
fest and so generally recognized are the uses 
of the simpler studies grouped under this 
name that it seems unnecessary to enumerate 
them. 

The third division of studies: comprises 
those that should fit boys and girls to dis- 
charge in the future their duties as the pa- 
rents of a succeeding generation. Here, as 
in a previous case, physiology is of primary 
value, in order that the parent may know 
what clothing and diet are best adapted for 
the child, and what precautions shall shield 
it from disease. The methods of the kindergar- 
ten afford an insight into the means of leading 
the mind of the playing child to a complete 
and orderly perception of the relations of ex- 
ternal things. It is to be regretted that ex- 
isting curriculums of study do not give any 
insight into the methods of moral and intel- 
lectual training for the young. A brief course 
in elementary psychology might in some de- 
gree remedy this defect. 

The fourth division of studies comprises 
those that énable us to understand our duties 
to society and government. Itis assumed 
that the study of history accomplishes this 
result. In order to indicate how poorly it is 
attained, let us glance for a moment at the 
topics that should be elucidated in order to 
explain our government as it is and as it 
ought to be. e shall find that while a few 
of these have a brief and unsatisfactory men- 
tion in the text-books in ordinary use, the 
greater part are entirely ignored. The stu- 
dent of the history of the United States 
should understand the departments of our 
general government, their functions and rela- 
tions, the character of state, county and mu- 
nicipal or township government, the relations 
of national authority to state or local rule, 
the policy of the United States towards for- 
eign states, the Monroe doctrine, the tariff 
system with its relation to revenue and the 
protection of domestic industries, the pur- 
poses of our civil service establishment, es- 
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pecially such portions of it as the life saving 
service, the signal service, the national board 

of health, the quarantine stations, the bureau 

of agriculture and the patent office. He 
should be familiarized with such fundamental 
features of our law as the jury system, the 
habeas corpus, the right of eminent domain 
and the qualifications of voters. He should 

be made aware of the advanced position taken 

by our government in regard to the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration. 

He should know something of the general 
relations of existing political parties, of our 
currency, of the national banking system, of # 
the reasons for the suspension of specie pay- 
ments during the rebellion and of its resump- 
tion, of the national debt and its rate of in- 
terest, and of the policy of the government to 
reduce the nation’s indebtedness and the 
means employed therefor. .Our relations 
with the Indian tribes should also be made a 
matter of study. 

If the pupil is familiarized with these fea- 
tures of our national life, he gains something 
of value ; while the mastering of the ordinary 
text-books, filled with details of battles, laud- 
ing the spirit of war, bristling with dates and 
with the names of soldiers, naval officers, 
presidents and vice-presidents, is probably 
more a harm than a benefit. It is to be re- 
marked that history as it should be is not so ~ 
elementary a study as history as it is; it 
should not be taken up in connection with , 
geography, “as soon as the child can read 
easily.” Would it not be well to introduce 
the rudiments of physiology in that early 
place? 

The last division of studies comprises those 
that afford us the means of gratifying our 
tastes and feelings in intervals of leisure. 
While such a group of studies is manifestly 
inferior in practical worth to those that pre- 
cede, it is not to be considered as valueless ; 
since, if we were never to offer innocent grat- 
ification to our tastes and feelings, life would 
be so barren that it would not be worth liv- 
ing. Under this head, rhetoric, literature 
and the ancient languages group themselves, > 
while in individual cases the study of living 
languages, of higher mathematics and of some 
of the sciences may group themselves either 
in this division or in the second, with those 
that enable us to gain a livelihood. While 















omitted, it should be borne in mind that they 
are the ones to cut out of or prune down in 
a curriculum that is too crowded. 

In considering the preceding classification 
it is evident that it is an artificial one, in that 
it brings together studies having no relation 
to each other except a nearly equal practical 
value. Further, it is to be modified by the | 
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limitation of the ability of the teacher. There 
are some branches of study that should be 
relegated to a lower place than is indicated 
in the classification, for the reason that expe- 
rience has shown that the best efforts of 
teachers to impart instruction in them are of 
but little avail. A notable instance is book- 
keeping. While intrinsically it is of great 
importance that the pupil that leaves school 
to enter upon a commercial pursuit should 
understand the best method of keeping a 
record of business transactions, in practice 
it is found that those that study book-keep- 
ing, even in commercial colleges, under the 
care of the most experienced teachers, who 
devote themselves exclusively to this branch, 
are not generally acceptable to merchants, 
and must take the same low place as others 
that come without any knowledge of the the- 
ory of accounts. We consequently find that 
many teachers of good judgment entirely dis- 
card book-keeping from their school work, 
and that others that retain it, do so in oppo- 
sition to their own opinions. 


Again, it is to be remarked that the intrin- 
sic value of a study is not the gauge of the 
time that may be profitably devoted to it. 
Physiology does not need as much time as 
geography, for the reason that the number of 


topics to be taught is so much less. Yet if 


the student’s time is so limited that he cannot 
judiciously attempt both branches, it is un- 
doubtedly better that he should lose the ge- 
ography. 

The scheme above outlined is strictly utili- 
tarian. In regard to some sorts of school 
work, while it is acknowledged that they have 
little, if any, inherent utility, the claim is 
made that they deserve prominence on ac- 
count of their superior value as mental dis- 
cipline. In answer to this claim it has been 
shown, in a manner apparently conclusive, 
that those studies that are intrinsically the 
most useful afford the best mental discipline. 
Until the latter view is successfully contra- 
verted, the claims of disciplinary studies can- 
not be considered as established. 


Most of the studies ordinarily pursued in 
schools group themselves into three classes— 
Natural Science, Mathematics and Language. 
The first class includes physiology, geogra- 
phy, physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, as- 
tronomy, geology and psychology. It needs 
but a moment’s consideration to show us that 
these studies are linked together by many 
close connections. Mathematics includes 
arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, the calculus, etc.—branches 
whose intimacy asserts itself continually. 
Language includes reading, writing, spelling, 
composition, defining, etymology, syntax, 
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rhetoric, literature, and the acquisition of 
foreign languages. The only common branch- 
es that do not manifestly enter this scheme 
are history and drawing. The former, on ac- 
count of its intimate connection with geogra- 
phy,’should probably be grouped in the same 
class; yet it is not, in the sense in which the 
others are, a natural science. 
metaphor from zoology, it is an aberrant spe- 
cies. Drawing is closely related to writing, 
and may be called a 5 

drawings are a natural written 


To borrow a 


mennneaney since 
anguage. 
That course of school work is symmetrical 


in which these three divisions maintain a 
tiearly equal prominence; and that course is 
unsymmetrical in which either natural sci- 
ence, mathematics or language assumes such 
a preéminent place as to crowd out the others. 


It is further to be remarked that this equality 


should be maintained, not only in the whole 


course of school work, but as nearly as may 
be in the work of each term. If the course 
does not include the kindergarten, the first 
work of the pupil must be principally direct- 
ed to a sufficient mastery of reading and 
writing to make the use of books and slates 
possible. That result attained, a nearly due 
proportion of the different sorts of studies 
may be maintained in all subsequent work. 
If the kindergarten forms the child’s first in- 
troduction to school, the events of the exter- 
nal world to which his observation is directed 
afford a first step in science, the ideas of form 
and number inculcated by such gifts as the 
sphere, the cylinder and the cube introduce 
mathematics, while the conversation guided 
by the teacher forms a language lesson. We 
can then arrange a harmonious system from 
the beginning, and we should certainly main- 
tain it through our ordinary school grades. 
The only marked variation that should be 
allowed in the prominence of the three divi- 
sions of studies is that mathematics should 
claim more time after the pupil has advanced 
sufficiently to take up more advanced branch- 
es than arithmetic. In a college curriculum, 


students of seventeen years or more may pro- 


fitably turn their exclusive attention to a few 
branches of study. But in schools of lower 
grade, especially in those that prepare pupils 
for a college course, the utmost care is needed 
to avoid making the school a mere prepara- 
tion for a narrow line of college work. It is 
in a few preparatory schools that we meet the 
most exaggerated instances of a violation of 
symmetry. ‘To prepare for a classical course 
the teacher may devote two-fifths of the pu- 
pils’ time to Latin, two-fifths to Greek, and 
one-fifth to all other branches; while for 
a technical course three-fourths of the time 
may be given to mathematics and one-fourth 
to other work. There are, I believe, no 
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such scholastic monstrosities among Friends’ 
schools, and I trust there never will be. 


A new departure in education generally 
represents the protest of a courageous educa- 
tor against the neglect of some study that, in 
his judgment, has not the prominence that its 
merits demand. While reformers are prone 
to be extremists, we can learn from their 
schemes to do more ample justice to the 
branches whose claims they present. The 
so-called Quincy method, unduly as it may 
seem to exalt composition above other school 
work, is yet of value, insomuch as it directs 
the attention of teachers to the too-prevalent 
neglect of this important branch. 


Ferris W. Price, of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, read a paper on the same sub- 
ject, as follows: 

This is a question which deserves the most 
carefal attention on the part of educators. 

Many children are able to spend but a 
very few years at school, and even with the 
most favored the period of school-life is not 
long enough to embrace the whole round of 
the sciences. 

Do we always make a judicivus selection of 
those branches most likely to develop the 
children under our care into good and useful 
men and women? and do we keep in their 
proper place those branches which either are 
of minor importance or of special appli- 
cation ? 

There are probably few of our schools that 
are perfect in this any more than in other re- 
spects. Teachers, like other mortals, are 
frail, and the most careful and conscientious 
make mistakes; and sometimes perhaps are 
over-persuaded or driven into what their bet- 
ter judgment condemns by unwise parents or 
school committees. 


Perhaps the grossest and commonest error 
is the attempt to lead children of from ten to 
thirteen years through the mazes of English 
grammar. The ability to use one’s language 
correctly and elegantly is certainly an ac- 
complishment which is useful as well as orna- 
mental. But there is good reason to believe 
that English grammar as now taught is not 
the best preparation for practical knowledge 
of the English language. Parsing, for in- 
stance, may be a sort of mental gymnastics 
to a child, but it teaches him no more of the 
language than would so much gibberish. 
And parsing is the most harmless form of 
grammar. When we attempt to teach young 


children the more abstruse principles of the 
language, we only confuse and discourage 
them with what even to the teachers them- 
selves is a source of endless difficulty. 
Grammar may be appropriate for older 
students, as a means of mental discipline, as 


are higher mathematics, natural science and 
ancient languages; but it certainly has a pro- 
minence in our schools disproportionate to its 
real value—especially when we consider that 
at present it is the least systematic and most 
inexact of the sciences. No better proof of 
this is needed than the mere reference to the 
wide diversity of opinion among learned and 
careful authors of text-books on the subject. 

Another mistake, I think, is the attempt to 
teach the details of history and geography by 
the page, week after week. The geography 
and history of our own country and the geog- 
raphy of those foreign countries with which 
we have intimate relations will have a prac- 
tical value to every intelligent man and wo- 
man. But of what avail is it for a child to 
learn for instance the names of the rivers of 
Siberia or of the tribes of Soudan? 

The landing of the Jeannette crew brought 
into prominence the Lena river; and some 
busy men and women blessed with retentive 
meuiories, may have recurred to the old 
school days when they learned about the Obi, 
Yenesei and Lena flowing north into the 
Arctic Ocean. But, even for these, was one 
name remembered an adequate return for 
days and weeks spent in learning many others 
that have been totally valueless? And the 
same may be said with as much and more 
truth of most of the facts of history. 

Many teachers have hobbies, and naturally 
assign much importance to what they are 
themselves studying and enjoying. Others, 
from great skill in arousing and retaining 
interest, so succeed in their teaching of par- 
ticular branches as to give these undue pro- 
minence in the school curriculum. Others 
still are so bound down in the ruts by preju- 
dice as to suppose that this course or that is of 
the utmost importance, and consequently ev- 
yes | is made subservient to the end in 
view. Perhaps it is all classics, or mathe- 
matics, or natural science. Too seldom is it 
the chief thought, “ What will best broaden, 
deepen and develop the minds of the young, 
and enable them to grapple with the problenis 
of life?” 

The great difficulty is that we attempt to 
teach too many branches, and cannot give 
sufficient attention to some which are valua- 
ble, and when a child leaves school, say at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, it is with a mind 
confused with a multitude of images, the ma- 
jority of them too faint to be lasting. And 
this pernicious system most injuriously affects 
the diligent and ambitious scholar who con- 
scientiously strives to master all the subjects 
put before him. The indifferent give their 
attention, if at all, to what is adapted and 
consequently interesting to them; and though 
they have but poor standing while at school, 
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leave with clearer heads, and a more valua- 
ble though smaller fund of information. 


He must be a genius indeed who can master 
the intricacies of Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man and worstof all the English language, who 
can become familiar with all the ologies, og- 
raphies and ometries, rhetoric, literature, his- 
tory of modern and ancient countries, and all 
the rest at the tender age of fifteen. 


But geniuses are rare, and where, now and 
then, a boy or girl rises to be a bright and 
shining light in the world, it is probably to 
be ascribed in many cases to the interest 
which some zealous teacher has thrown into 


his work in spite of the cramming process of 


our schools. 


A brief discussion on the value of the 
higher mathematics in the education of girls, 
followed, in which it was claimed that the 
woman who is well instructed in mathematics 
can do her part in the world’s work to much 
greater advantage than the one who lacks 
such training; that, as the head of a family, 
such knowledge adds to her capacity for in- 
telligent management; and if she follows any 
business pursuit it enables her to conduct her 
affairs with greater accuracy and precision. 


Henry K. Russell said he would not discour- 
age thestudy of mathematics by girls, though 
many parents consider that boys have greater 
need of that branch of study than girls in 
after life. 

His experience as a teacher has been that 
girls are the best scholars in mathematics. 
He thinks there should be no discrimination 
between boys and girls in regard to the 
studies. 

The discussion led to a consideration of 
how far the taste of a child should influence 
the choice of studies, and how early in life 
should his taste be considered. 

Asa Engle thought that the taste of the 
scholars depended very much upon the teach- 
er. Whatever special study was most inter- 
esting to the teacher, he would be very likely 
to make lively and interesting to the school. 
It is this fact that gives great advantage to 
scholars who pass from one teacher to ano- 
ther, each having his own special study—to 
which he devotes himself—and the enthusi- 
asm he manifests is communicated to the 
scholars; especially is this true of the natural 
sciences. 

It was thought that children should be en- 
couraged to persevere in studies that possess 
little- interest for them as a part of the disci- 
pline that is needed to gain a thorough edu- 
cation. The dislike to a special study has 
often but little foundation beyond the fancy 
or whim of the child. 

Concluded next week. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
Continued from page 22. 

Thomas Ellwood walked one day to Ayles- 
bury gaol, where Isaac Penington and more 
than sixty other Friends were imprisoned. 
He found them in a wretched tumble-down 
room, once used for a malt-house, from which 
there would not have been the slightest diffi- 
culty in escaping ; but the gaoler’s confidence 
in them was unbounded. 

After Isaac Penington’s liberation Thomas 
Ellwood, who was now about twenty-one, 
often went to the meeting held at his house at 
Chalfont. One morning this meeting had 
hardly begun when the prancing of horses 
gave warning that tumult was at hand. No 
one stirred from his seat, however, except a 
worthy old Independent or Baptist, who had 
come to Chalfont for the sake of some reli- 
gious conversation with Isaac Penington ; 
seeing a private door which led from the par- 
lor into the garden, he sprang over the bench 
which stood before him, and quickly making 
his escape hid himself in a safe nook in the 
shrubbery. Hardly had he done, so when a 
company of soldiers, headed by one Matthew 
Archdale, of Wycombe, arrived. His beha- 
vior was very different from that of most of 
the officers sent on like errands, for he al- 
lowed no violence and spoke civilly. He 
said he had received orders to take the men 
who were present before a magistrate, but 
added that he should not arrest all. He 
chose Isaac Penington and his brother, George 
Whitehead, Thomas Ellwood, and four or 
five other Friends. The magistrate (Sir Wil- 
liam Boyer, of Denham,) received them cour- 
teously, and of course recognized Isaac Pen- 
ington as a gentleman from the neighborhood. 
But on asking the names of those whom he 
did not know personally, he was astonished 
to learn that George Whitehead came from 
Westmoreland, William Penington from 
London, Thomas Ellwood from Oxfordshire, 
and another Friend from Essex. “Iam sorry 
that your case looks ill,” he said; “for how 
can it be imagined that so many could jump 
altogether, at One time and place, from such 
remote quarters, if not by combination and 
appointment?” They told him that not one 
of them had known of the coming of the 
others, and therefore he might “impute it to 
chance, or, if he pleased, to Providence.” 
And they reminded him that as their meetin 
were public, being held with doors open to all 
comers of any denomination, it would be 
mere madness to plot under such circum- 
stances. Sir William said he was unwilling 
to take the utmost rigor of the law, he would 
therefore discharge Mr. Penington himself 
because he was but at home in his own house; 
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Mr. Penington, of London, because he came 
but to visit his brother; the grocer, of Col- 
chester, because he came to bear Mr. Pening- 
ton, of London, company; the others he 
would send away—for the present, at least— 
because, being his neighbors, he could sum- 
mon them whenever he would. “ But as for 

ou,” he added, addressing George White- 

ead and Thomas Ellwood, “I can see no 
business you had there, and therefore I in- 
tend to hold you to it, either to give bail or 
go to gaol.” When they told him they could 
not give bail, he said it was too late in the 
day to send them to Aylesbury, so he would 
dismiss them till the morrow. But he did 
not pursue the matter any further. 

When one day Thomas Ellwood was on his 
return from a visit to Chalfont, as he was 
walking through Beaconsfield, he was taken 
up by the watchman, who said he had re- 
ceived orders to arrest all rogues, vagabonds 
and sturdy beggars; but when Thomas Ell- 
wood asked him for which of these he took 
him, he vouchsafed no answer, and soon con- 
signed him to the care of a constable. The 
latter informed Thomas Ellwood in the even- 
ing that some of the chief people in the town 
had assembled to decide what should be done 
with him, and added that he would have to 
appear before them. But fist he took him 
to a dirty little hovel adjoining the market- 
place—the home of an old dame who went by 
the name of Mother Grime—where the night- 
watchmen used to warm themselves. 

After Thomas Ellwood had been asked a 
few questions, a consultation was held as to 
what should be done with him for the night. 
One suggested that he should go toa public 
house ; others, who were for practising econ- 
omy when it did not interfore with their own 
comfort, remarked that it would save expense 
if he spent the night in walking the streets 
under the care of the watchmen. This idea 
took exceedingly until some one ventured to 
ask wether the law would ‘bear them out in 
the execution of it. “I heard all their de- 
bates but let them alone,” says Thomas Ell- 
wood, “and kept my mind to the Lord.” One 
of the company now asked the common-sense 
qnestion, “ Does any one know who this young 
man is and whither he is going?” On hearing 
this “Mother Grime” could no longer hold 
her peace, but exclaimed that she knew Mr. 
Ellwood, of Crowell, well, for she had once 
lived in service with his grandfather; and 
the account she gave of his father at once 
caused the abandonment of the scheme of 
sending him to spend the night in the streets. 
He was well lodged at the house of a consta- 
ble, who told him that on the following day 
there was to be “a Visitation, or Spiritual 

Court,” held at Amersham, whither he must 





appear. Fervent were Thomas Ellwood’s 
prayers as he arose in the morning that, 
whatever might betide, he might be kept 
steadfast in his loyalty to his Lord. Whilst 
thus engaged he was called down stairs, where 
he found another constable, who also threat- 
ened him with the “Spiritual Court.” But 
it would seem that their real desire was to get 
rid of a prisoner against whom they had no 
charge to make but the fact that he was a 
Friend. They proposed that he should slip 
out at the back door, but found that he had 
no notion of accepting such a dismissal as 
this; he told them that as he had come in at 
the front door so he would go out at it, and 
having paid the woman of the house for his 
supper and lodging he took his departure. 

It was soon after this that Thomas Ellwood 
became ill of small-pox in his solitary home 
at Crowell. His father had previously sent 
him directions that he should discharge the 
servants, so he was living in almost hermit- 
like style, except that a woman came every 
morning to set the house in order. As soon 
as his kind friends at Chalfont heard of. his 
illness they sent him a nurse, and afterwards 
visited him, bringing Edward Burrough with 
them. Thomas Ellwood writes, “It pleased 
the Lord to deal favorably with me both in- 
wardly and outwardly; for His supporting 
presence was with me, which kept my spirit 
near unto Him.” In his convalescence he 
turned for occupation to his father’s library, 
and so diligently read the works in Augus- 
tine, etc. (badly printed in black letter), that 
he injured his sight. 

As his intercourse with Friends had made 
him aware of the deficiencies of his educa- 
tion, he spent most of his leisure in study, but 
longed for some assistance. He now spoke 
of this to Isaac Penington, whose acquaint- 
ance, Dr. Paget, was a friend of Milton, whom 
Thomas Elwood describes as “a gentleman 
of great note for learning throughout the 
learned world for the accurate pieces he had 
written.” John Milton was now leading a 
very quiet life in London, and in consequence 
of the loss of his sight employed a reader, 
usually some young gentleman who thus 
found an opportunity for his own intellectua} 
improvement. Dr. Paget now arranged that 
this privilege should fall to young Ellwood’s 
lot, who therefore committed the care of the 
house at Crowell to a tenant of his father, 
and took lodgings as near as he conveniently 
could to Milton’s ,house in Jermyn street. 
Thither he went of an afternoon, and sitting 
by the great man in his dining-room, read 
Latin works to him. Milton took great pains 
to help him on in his studies, and thus six 
weeks passed rapidly away. “But, alas!” he 


writes, “I had fixed my studies in a wrong y 
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place. London and I could never agree for 
health.” He had been spending his solitary 
forenoons roving over his books, forgetting 
that there is even a greater need for air and 
exercise in city than in country life. He now 
went to the house of a friend at Wycombe, 
who was a physician, so ill and prostrated 
that but little hope was entertained of his re- 
covery. But his was not a disposition to be 
easily daunted, and as soon as his strength 
revived he returned to his pleasant London 
work. Milton gave a warm reception to his 
intelligent and studious pupil. 

But scarcely a week had passed away be- 
fore Thomas Ellwood found his studies yet 
more abruptly broken in on. One morning 
he was attending the Friends’ meeting at Al- 
dersgate, when the worshipers were suddenly 
disturbed by the clamorous entrance of a 
party of city soldiers, headed by a Major 
Rosewell, who, bidding them present their 
muskets at the Friends, gave leave of depart- 
ure to any who were not Quakers. “ Will 
you not shift for yourself and try to get out?” 
asked a young acquaintance of Thomas Ell- 
wood, who had come to the meeting out of 
curiosity. Thomas Elwood answered that he 
could by no means renounce his profession, 
but he rejoiced to see the young gentleman 
get safely out. When the Friends were 
brought into the street they were surrounded 
by other soldiers armed with pikes. As there 
had been some suspicion of slaughter, Thomas 
Ellwood asked the Major if he intended a 
massacre. He seemed taken aback by the 
question from so young a man, but quickly 
recovering himself, said, ‘‘ No, but I intend 
to have you all hanged by the wholesome 
laws of the land.” Himself leading the way, 
the soldiers walking on each side of the pris- 
oners, he took them through the streets to 
Old Bridewell prison, and when the wicket 
was opened, seizing Thomas Ellwood by the 
shoulders he thrust him in with the words, 
“Seeing you are so busy you shall be the first 
man to go into Bridewell.” The porter then 
bade him ascend the stairs on the other side 
of the court, and go on as far as he could. 
The first room he entered looked like a court 
of justice, the next was hung with black, and 
was furnished only with a whipping-post in 
the middle of it; passing through this he 
came to a spacious and beautiful apartment, 
the royal dining-room in the days when 
Bridewell was a palace. He was soon fol- 
lowed by his fellow-prisoners, only one of 
whom he knew by sight.’ 

In the violent persecution of that year, 
1662, most of the men Friends were made 
prisoners and confined in various prisons in 
London. An arrangement was made that 



































some Friends should have the oversight of 
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these prisons, and Bridewell was visited by 
“two honest, grave, discreet and motherl 
women, whose names were Anne Merric 
and Anne Travers.” The weather was cold, 
and they came with hot meat and smoking 
broth, and bade all to come and partake who 
were not otherwise provided for. Although 
the smell of the warm savory viands was very 
inviting to a hungry man whose breakfast 
had been a light one, Thomas Ellwood, after 
pondering the matter, decided not to accept 
the tempting offer. His pocket now contained 
but tenpence, nor had he any further money 
at his command ; but others he thought might 
be worse off, and the ample meal was soon 
disposed of without his aid. “This was but 
a small estate to enter upon an imprisonment 
with,” he writes, “yet was I not at all dis- 
couraged at it, nor had I a murmuring 
thought. 
tent, and through the grace of God I was 
so. I had lived by Providence before, and I 
had always found the Lord a good provider.” 
When in the evening the porter came. for 
orders, saying that bread, butter, bacon, beer, 
cheese and eggs might be had for money, he 
bade him bring up a pennyworth of bread, on 
half of which he made dinner and supper in 
one meal. “So well satisfied I was with it,” 
he says, “that I could willingly then have 
gone to bed if I had had one to go to.” 


I knew I ought to be con- 


On the following day the prisoners had 


bedding sent them by their relatives; but 
Thomas Ellwood, who had no one to provide 


for him, improvised a bed by gathering up 
rushes from the floor, which he spread under 
a table and used one end of its frame for a 
bolster; here, “with a quiet, easy mind he 
rested and slept well.” After a few days a 
released prisoner left him his hammock. Be- 
fore his tenpence was quite spent a brother of 
Isaac Penington called and placed twenty 
shillings in his hand; then came two pounds 
from Mary Penington, followed by one from 
his father. “This is the Lord’s doing,” was 
the language of his heart. He now felt that 
his chief need was occupation; his compan- 
ions had set themselves to work at their tail- 
oring and other trades, but were afraid to en- 
trust their materials to an unskilled hand. 
Nothing daunted he got some simple work 
from a Cheapside hosier, and spent many 
pleasant hours cross-legged amongst his tailor 
fellow-prisoners. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANN A. TOWNSEND. 


The removal by death of our beloved friend 
Ann A. Townsend is felt to be a bereave- 
ment to our Religious Society as well as to 
the family circle. In her were harmoniously 
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blended those Christian graces that adorn so- 
cial life, and which in religious life redound 
to the honor and praise of our Heavenly 
Father. 

The careful nurture of affectionate con- 
cerned parents in her early years, was blessed 
to her sensitive mind, and aided in the devel- 
opment of a lovely, energetic, yet docile spirit. 
In the maturity of womanhood, she was made 
willing to yield all her powers to the guid- 
ance of Him to whom alone was due the dedi- 
cation of the heart and of the talents entrust- 
ed to her. Gifted with superior mental abil- 
ities, she was favored to exercise these with 
humility, and to hold them subservient to the 
higher spiritual gifts. Thus, with capabilities 
for usefulness in the militant church, she be- 
came a bright example of steadfastness and 
consistency, giving evidence that the Shepherd 
of Israel was her guide and her support. 

In the exercise of her gift as a minister 
there was evinced a care to keep closely to 
the requisition presented, and to “close in the 
life.” Those accustomed to listen to the ten- 
der counsel and exhortation that flowed from 
her lips in accents of sweetness will long re- 
member the clear, impressive manner of de- 
livery and the solemnity attending these oc- 
casions, wherein she fully realized and incul- 
cated the simplicity of true worship. 

‘*That God is a Spirit, and they who aright 
Would perform the pure worship He 
loveth, 

In the heart’s holy temple must seek with 

delight 
That spirit the Father approveth.” 


Gentleness, sympathy and love character- 
ized our dear friend in all the relations of 
life, and she met the trials and vicissitudes 
which were allotted her with an unwavering 
trust in the goodness of an overruling Provi- 
dence, who upholds His dependent children 
through all conflicts, and from the depth of 
her strong confiding spirit she was enabled 
to give comfort and strength to others. 

A short and painful illness terminated her 
earthly pilgrimage ; but death could have no 
terrors, and to her purified spirit the language 
of the Psalmist was applicable: “Though I 
pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me; Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort 
me.” 

May the remembrance of her worthy ex- 
ample stimulate to increased dedication, and 
continue to abide with us as a sweet “in- 
cense to her memory.” 

Third mo., 1882. 


“Tat which reproves sin in mankind is 
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Tue brief testimony to the pure and con- 
sistent life of the late Ann A. Townsend, 
which will be found in another column, will 
be acceptable to the many who loved and 
valued her, and who looked to her as a 
teacher and example. 

Her long connection with the editorial 
work of Friends’ Intelligencer demonstrated 
her ability as a writer and a literary critic, 
and those associated with her for many 
years as editors gladly bear witness to the 
loveliness of her character, and to the value 
of her long services in this direction. 

We believe she lived “as ever in the Great 
Taskmaster’s eye,” and that the pathway 
which she trod will be seen to have been a 
shining light. . 


Joun Eax AnD Mame ton, by Albion W. 
Tourgee, is forwarded to us for notice by the 
publishers, Fords, Howard and Hulbert, of 
New York. These two stories give glimpses 
of the reconstruction era at the South, and 
are the work of a man who had personal ob- 
servation and experience to supply him with 
the scenes which he has embodied in his 
narrative. 

We trust Judge Tourgee has been careful 
to keep within the boundaries of true charity 
in these representations of the incidents of 
Southern life, but hesitate to endorse or re- 
commend anything of this character of which 
we have no means of forming a judgment. 





CaroLInE Fox’s Memories or OLp 
Frienps.—Perhaps few books meet with 
more acceptance than those which have the 
character of easy autobiography—which 
depict with some clearness the views and 
impressions left upon an intelligent mind by 
the moving panorama of life—especially 
when these views include a portraiture of the 
most eminent persons of their time. Such a 
work is that entitled “Memories of Old 
Friends, from the Letters and Journals of 
Caroline Fox of Penjerrick,“Cornwall, from 
1835 to 1871,” for which we are indebted to 


sufficient for salvation, provided it be be-| J. B. Lippincott & Co. of this city. 


lieved in and obeyed.” — Thomas Story. 


Caroline Fox was the child of distinguished 
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parents, notable for large hearts and minds, 
and also notable for their “fine old Quaker 
lineage.” She lived a life of great happiness 
and usefulness in the shelter of a home illu- 
minated by the practice of every Christian 
virtue, enriched by the best culture, and 
blessed with a large share of domestic joy. 

Caroline Fox was born and continued a 
member of the Society of Friends and exem- 
plified in a remarkable degree the high 
qualities which have been ascribed to the best 
representatives of that body. To their hos- 
pitable home at Falmouth, England, her 
parents welcomed their many friends, and 
here Caroline became acquainted with a large 
circle of thinkers and workers who have 
helped to make the 19th century illustrious 
in the annals of all time. 

The editor in the introductory Memoir tells 
us that “Caroline Fox was unusually rich in 


her friendships, and she had the power of 


graphically sketching scenes and conver- 
sations. It is hoped that nothing will be 
found in these pages which should seem like 
drawing aside the curtains that ought to be 
left covering the inner life of all. Her criti- 
cisms, though often bright, sharp and humor- 
ous, are never poisoned or cruel; and the 
friends who survive will not apprehend with 
dread the opportunities which her MSS. have 
given for stamping her impressions like ‘ foot- 
prints on the sands of time.’ ” 

Among the persons most frequently referred 
to in this volume are Dr. Calvert, Thomas 
Carlyle and his wife, the Coleri¢ ges, Baron 
Bunsen, Sir John Franklin, the historian 
Froude, Elizabeth Fry, Edward Irving, Julius 
Hare, Charles Kingsley, Charles Lamb, Lord 
Macaulay, Harriet Martineau, F. D. Maurice, 
John Stuart Mill, Dean Stanley, Professor 
Owen, Sir Robert Peel, Alfred Tennyson, and 
John Sterling. 

We can commend this work as an interest- 


ing and broad study of the characters of 


leading personages of our own times. 





MARRIED. 

WALTON—TYSON.—On Third month Ist, 
1882, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Lansdale, Montgomery co., Pa., Ben- 
jamin, son of Gilpin T. and Rebecca J. Wal- 
ton, of Columbus, N. J., and Emma, only 
daughter of Nathan C. and Abigail R. Tyson. 


DIED. 


BARKER.—On Third month 4th, 1882, at 
San Antonio, Texas, Sigourney, son of Abra- 
ham and the late Sarah W. Barker, of Phila- 


delphia, in the 30th year of his age. 


HART.—On Third month 4th, 1882, in 
Haverford township, Hugh Hart, aged 82 


years. 


KIRK.—On First month 19th, 1882, Mary 
Ann, widow of Erastus Kirk, in the 78th year 


of her age ; a member of Short Creek Monthly 


Meeting, Ohio. 


PENROSE.—On the morning of Second 
month 12th, 1882, after three weeks’ illness, 
Eliakim G. Penrose in his 65th year; amem- 
ber of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Md. 


STOKES.—On Second month 27th, 1882, at 
Rancocas, N. J., Charles Stokes, in the 91st 


yearof hisage; an elderof Burlington Monthly 


eeting. 
STRATTAN.—On First month 22d, 1882, 


near Spiceland, Henry county, Ind., Jesse A., 
son of Edward K. Strattan, in his 22d year; a 
member of Duck Creek Prope and Fall 


Creek Monthly Meeting. Possessed of good 
natural ability and fine eduéation, his oppo- 


sition to the use of tobaceo and other hurtful 


practices, gave promise of much usefulness. 


SUTTON.—On Second month 18th, 1882, at 
Weston, Baltimore county, Cora, daughter of 
James L., and the late Elizabeth M. Sutton ; 
a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 
About an hour before her peaceful close she 
expressed that she was prepared to go. 


WORSTALL.—On Second month 14th, 
1882, in Newtown, Bucks co., Penn’a, Lydia 
Croasdale, wife of Willis G. Worstall, in the 
36th year of her age; a member of Makefield 
Monthly and Newtown Particular Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Whales.—A correspondent of “ Land and 
Water,” who accompanied a whaling fleet to 
Davis Strait and Lancaster Sound last sum- 
mer, gives some interesting facts concerning 
these inhabitants of our northern seas. Of 
their great size he says: 


“Whales exceeding forty-eight feet in 
length are caught every year. The largest 
one ever caught in Davis Strait had a 
“bone” 14 feet long, and yielded 27 tons of 
oil. Two years ago one was caught which 
measured 65 feet in length and had a bone 
12 feet 10 inches long. It yielded 24 tons 
of pure oil. Whales may live to a very great, 
but no one knows to how great an age. Al- 
though dead ones are often found floating on 
the water, none are ever discovered that have 
died from natural causes. Whales are mono- 
gamous, and are much attached to their con- 
sorts. The correspondent who furnishes these 
facts tells of an animal which came back 
every day for a fortnight through great peril 
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from the fleet to the place where its mate had 
been taken, regularly going over the course 
followed by her in her flight, looking for her. 
The animals sleep on the surface of the 
water, enjoy fine weather and sunshine, and 
are often seen at play on bright days. When 
they are together in large numbers, the water 
becomes covered with an oily exudation from 
their bodies, which has a sickly smell, and 
attracts flocks of ‘molly’ petrels. They can 
live only on the most minute marine animals, 
for, though a whale’s mouth ‘ would hold a 
whale-boat, with all its crew, its gullet would 
be choked by a herring. When feeding, it 
swims through the water with it smouth wide 
open, a constant stream passing in at the 
front, through the upright whalebone plates 
at the sides, and out again at the back. The 
small animals which form its food are en- 
tangled in the long hairs which fringe the 
internal edges of the plates, and from time to 
time, as they become collected in sufficient 
numbers, the whale closes its mouth, raises its 
tongue, and swallows the mass.’ Its favorite 
food is a black pteropodous mollusk, resem- 
bling a humble-bee, and, after this, jelly-fish, 
of which it takes millions to make a meal. 
Fortunately for the whale, these creatures go 
closely massed together in shoals many square 
miles in extent. After man, the whale’s worst 
enemy is the grampus, which attacks it 
savagely, and is very destructive to the spe- 
cies. Its protection from both enemies is the 
ice; and it is, consequently, now found al- 
most exclusively in the neighborhood of ice.” 





THE SKY IN MARCH-—-PHASES OF THE PLAN- 
ETS—WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. 


Uranus is evening star after the 6th, and 
wins the place of honor among the planetary 
brotherhood on the monthly records. Two 
important events in his movements bring him 
into prominent notice. The first in order of 
time is his opposition with the sun. The 
second is his perihelion. His opposition occurs 
at eleven o’clock on the evening of the 6th. 
He then rises above the eastern horizon as the 
sun sinks below the western, being seen at a 
point in the heavens opposite the sun, as the 
word opposition implies. Uranus, 
even at his nearest approach is nearly seven- 
teen hundred million miles away, opposition 
simply makes him more easily picked up by 
a naked-eye observer, for he never appears 
larger than a:sixth magnitude star, the 
smallest in the scale of visible stars. He may 
now be found on any clear, moonless night, 
still plodding on his slow course in Leo, a 
constellation plainly recognized by the well- 
known stars within its boundaries forming the 
Sickle. 
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But the important event of the month is 
the perihilion of Uranus, which occurs on the 
25th, when this distant planet sweeping around 
his vast circuit reaches his nearest point to 
the sun. As this event takes place but once 
in eighty-four years, the time of his revolu- 
tion, none of those now old enough to under- 
stand the movement will be alive to observe 
its repetition in 1966. At perihelion, Uranus 
is one hundred and sixty million miles nearer 
the sun than at aphelion, and as the present 
perihelion and opposition occur within nine- 
teen days of each other, he is about the same 
distance nearer the earth. But though 
approaching us by a pace of which figures 
give no idea, his nearer neighborhood will 
change his appearance but a slight degree. 
He passes the meridian now about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, so that he is well on the 
westward track when he makes his appearance 
among the stars. Saturn sets now at half- 
past ten o'clock ; at the close of the month 
he sets about a quarter before nine o’clock. 

Jupiter is evening star, and proves his 
right to the title of the Prince of Planets by 
his present brilliant aspect. He still reigns 
supreme among the stars, although he has 
been diminishing in lustre and size since his 
opposition last November. He passes the 
meridian twenty-three minutes after Neptune, 
and about three-quarters of an hour after 
Saturn. 

Mercury is morning star, and the only 
planet that fills this role throughout the entire 
month. He wins the second place on the list, 
for he is in one of the three favorable posi- 
tions for observation as morning star that 
occur during the year. The two inner plants, 
Venus and Mercury, as viewed from the 


earth, seem to oscillate in straight lines east’ 


and west of the sun, their extreme points of 
distance being called elongations. When west 
of the sun they are morning stars, when east 
they are evening stars. Mercury reaches his 
greatest western elongation, or most distant 
point from the sun, on the 21st. 

He will be a charming object in the morn- 
ing sky between the middle and close of the 
month, and will reward observers for getting 
up early to take a peep at him, if he is as 
clearly visible and takes on as many varied 
tints as distinguished his appearance in the 
February evening sky. He must be looked 
for eleven degrees south of the sunrise point, 
and from three-quarters to an hour before 
sunrise. 

Saturn is evening star, and leads the trio of 
outer plants that will soon cluster closely 
round the sun. ; Venus is evening 
star, but only eight days past her superior 
conjunction with the sun, and still so near 

j him as to be completely hidden in his rays. 
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Careful observers may possibly discover her 
at the end of the month, for she is then about 
three-quarters of an hour above the horizon 
after sunset. Venus sets now a few minutes 
before six o’clock, just after sunset; at the 
close of the month she sets a few minutes 
after seven o’clock. ee ee 

The = in March is an arena on which the 
planets play interesting parts. Mercury, sole 
representative of the family in the morning 
sky, will be the charming herald of the sun’s 
near approach. Venus will modestly emerge 
from her seclusion in the sun’s eclipsing 
beams. Saturn, Neptune and Jupiter will 
plod along in their western course under the 
resistless power of the sun’s attraction. Mars 
will follow on the same path with slower 
step. Uranus, though faintest of the visible 
planets to the naked eye, is most prominent 
of the whole in the part he plays. He not 
only reaches opposition when he is nearest 
the earth, but the far more important epoch, 
perhelion, his nearest point to the sun. 

Every one interested in planetary move- 
ments will find the conditions for finding 
Uranus among the stars specially favorable. 
Every observer will look reverently upon the 
planet, which, though nearly seventeen hund- 
red million miles away, can be plainly seen 
by the human eye, that wondrous piece of 
mechanism, which, unaided, can thus pierce 
the depths of space. Every observer, too, 
will remember that though Uranus has been 
a known member of the system only one 
hundred and one years, it was he who furnished 
the key for the discovery of Neptune. For 
perturbations in his movements led Adams 
and Leverrier to detect the presence of an 
outer planet, and to map out its place in the 
heavens. Thus Neptune was added to the 
system in 1846. The human eye is wondrous 
and farseeing ; but its powers are limited and 
destined to decay. The human intellect is 
boundless in its range, immortal in its essence, 
and forever soaring to heights unknown. The 
one discovered Uranus, as it dimly shone in 
the *heavens, the other mapped the sky and 
pointed out the spot in space where Neptune 
was found.— Providence Journal. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ EDUCATIONAL REFORM.” 


Francis W. Parker, Supervisor of schools 
in Boston, and late Superintendent of the 
schools in Quincy, Mass., delivered a very 
interesting lecture on the above subject in the 
Hall of the Spring Garden Institute on the 
evening of the 24th of last month, and the 
next morning for two hours answered ques- 
tions and explained more fully the details of 


The attendance at the Jecture was very large, 
and the interest intense; and there was a 
large number present at the instructive talk 
on the 25th. It seemed very fitting that this 
subject should be presented to the people of 
Philadelphia under the auspices of an insti- 
tution that is trying to popularize in a prac- 
tical way the true system of training—Indus- 
trial Education. It is to be hoped that 
his words which must have fallen heavily on 
some ears, will not soon be forgotten. Friends 
owen should weigh them well, for they 

ave had their schools in the first ranks in the 
past, and they desire them to be,in advance 
in the future; and it was very gratifying to 
see so many of our teachers present. The 
Yearly Meeting’s Educational Committee, 
and local school committees. are laboring 
to improve our schools and to awaken a 
greater interest in them. If we hope for suc- 
cess, we must make some radical changes, 
simplify our work and get more nearly to 
correct principles. 

Supervisor Parker came before the audi- 
ence as a teacher. He had nothing new to 
offer. The system he advocates, and which 
is in use at Quincy, Mass., is as old as 
teaching. He would have the school room 
home-like and attractive, with tinted walls, 
flowers in the windows, low down black- 
boards for the little ones, single seats for the 
preservation of individuality, and above alla 
good teacher. Then he would make the child- 
ren at home and happy, and keep them so by 
keeping them busy. They should be arranged 
in groups not exceeding ten in number, in 
order that their individuality may be studied, 
and then they should be set to work, kept at 
it and taught to love it. Reading, writing, 
drawing, building with blocks, furnish em- 
ployment for them. Order should be pre- 
served by limiting energies to work. The 
realization of the possibilities of good in the 
child, the training of his morals, the develop- 
ment of his character is of the highest 1mpor- 
tance. He would seek to have a harmonious 
mental development, and a bodily develop- 
ment in harmony to the mind. He would 
follow nature in his means and methods, to 
the end that the child might have knowledge 
and skill. He would teach the child to read 
as its mother taught it to talk. It is detri- 
mental for it to know its letters before it can 
read. Show the child a familiar object, as a 
hat. Do not spell it. Write the word on the 
board, and the child will soon learn it as a 
whole. Have him write it on his ruled slate, 
and he will soon recognize the word as he 
does the thing, and associate them together. 
Write a sentence, as, “I see a hat.” Have 
him write it also. In this way he soon learns 


such school work as he would recommend. | to read, and write well. Reading is getting 
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thoughts by means of words arranged in sen- 
tences, and when one reads aloud he is giving 
those thoughts to others if he reads well, and 
the child’s expression then is the eye through 
which the teacher sees what is in the child’s 
mind. The change from script to print is 
easy, and he can soon read from the book. 
Keep up a good mental appetite, for it makes 
the mind fat. Supply several supplementary 
Readers, for the child learns to read by read- 
ing. Spelling is giving the forms of words. 
Never allow the child to write what he does 
not understand. When he has formed pic- 
tures of words in his mind he can spell orally. 
Never allow him to guess. He should be 
taught to know certainly, whether he knows or 
does not know. Banish spelling books. If 
they were all piled up and burned they would 
shed more light in this dark world than they 
ever did in the school room. Teaching causes 
children to bring in new ideas and compari- 
sons. Have them talk with the pencil, putting 
their thoughts on the slate or on paper, and 
have them read aloud what they have writ- 
ten. Thus reading, writing, spelling, capitali- 
zation, punctuation, and the writing of good 
English can all be taught asa unit. After three 
years the only necessity for reading will be to 
get information. Object teaching is the only 
real teaching. Present objects and have ac- 
curate descriptions written, and thus what is 
recognized as the most difficult form of com- 
position will be readily learned. 

A child learns by its own activity ; it 
learns to do by doing. We often try to learn 
to do a thing by doing something else. 

Much talking with the pencil secures the 
use of good English, but Grammar should be 
reserved for the High School, 

In Geography, the forms around us should 
be studied, so that a child will have some re- 
alization of the things described, and mould- 
ing and drawing should be used to fix in 
the mind the outlines and contours, so that 
if a country is passed over in mind its 
features will be readily recognized. 

This work of the Primary Schools is regard- 
ed as the most difficult and the most impor 
tant ofall. If it is well done so that none of 
it has to be undone in the Grammar Schools a 
great good has been accomplished. The same 
principles of teaching apply in the higher 
grades as in the lower. 

The teacher should have time, and his work 
should be judged by its quality and not by its 
quantity. Examinations should be made not 
for the purpose of promotions, but to test the 
knowledge of the pupil, and the skill of the 
teacher. The folly of attempting to get toa 
particular page of a book at a specified time 
is as great as it would be to plant a tree and 
command it to grow a definite amount during | 


the summer. Teachers should shake off the 
shoes of tradition. They should endeavor to 
get light,.and more light will be given them. 
School directors should be removed from 
politics, and teachers should be trained so as 
to lead their pupils to a knowledge of things 
and not of mere words, simply words. 
Supervisor Parker is an able teacher, earn- 
est and enthusiastic. He has made an endu- 
ring mark at Quincy, and doubtless he has 
made a profound impression in Philadelphia. 





Tue following beautiful poem was written 
and published some years ago, the author 
being an invalid, whose protracted illness 
was brought on by over exertion in benevo- 
lent labor, and whose beautiful life, through 
a long period of suffering, steadily ethereal- 
ized to the last point of the spirit’s predomi- 
nance over the body, consistent with their 
unity. 


The poem was suggested by Poe’s “Raven,” 
and is in some measure a response to it. 


THE DOVE. 

BY MARY TOWNSEND. 
’T was midnight, solemn, dark and deep, 
And vainly had I courted sleep, 
When worn with pain, with anguish tossed, 
Hope, faith and patience nearly lost, 
I heard a sound, a gentle sound, 
Making the stillness more profound. 
I hushed my breath !—again it came!— 
My heart beat faster—still the same 
Low, gentle murmur met my ear, 
Approaching nearer and more near ; 
A single sound, yet soft and clear, , 
And strangely fraught with memories dear. 


A flood of clear and silver light 

Then burst upon my raptured sight, 
Filling my little chamber quite, 

And in that light a bird was seen ; 

Not “ grim and black with stately mien,’ 
But purely white and beautiful, 

With look so mild and dutiful ; 

A lovely bird with plumage white, 

In that calm, still, and clear moonlight! 


Floating a moment round my head, 

It rested opposite my bed 

Upon a picture, lovelier 

Than heathen gods and holier ;* 

Two beauteous babes, whose sinless eyes 
Bespeak them still in Paradise— 

Whose loving, soft, and gentle eyes 

Tell where that land of beauty lies. 


There sat the radiant white-winged bird— 

I listened, but no sound I heard— 

And then I spoke: ‘‘ Sweet bird,’’ I said, 

“From what far country hast thou fled ? 

Whence com’st thou, and why com’st thou 
here? 

Canst thou bring aught my soul to cheer? 

Hast thou strange news? Speak, gentle 
dove.”’ 

And the bird answered, ‘‘God is Love.”’ 


* “Rested on a bust of Pallas.”—Raven. 
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‘*They tell me so,”’ I faintly said, 

‘* But joy is flown, and hope is dead, 
And I am sick and sad and weary 
And life is long and dark and dreary— 
Think not thy words my spirit move!”’ 
Still the bird answered, ‘‘God is Love.” 


‘*Some dearly loved are far away, 
And some who fondly near me stay 
Are sick and sad and suffering, 
While I am weak and murmuring; 
Each for the other grieves and tries 
To stay the tears that fill their eyes— 
Why comes not comfort from above?” 
Firmly but mournfully the dove 
Distinctly answered, ‘‘ God is Love.” 


I started up—‘‘ The world,” I said, 
‘Though beautiful it once was made, 
Is full of crime and misery now ; 
Want sits on many a haggard brow; 
The warrior draws his bloody sword— 
Slaves tremble at the tyrant’s word— 
Vice honored—virtue scorned we see— 
Why are these ills allowed to be?” 
He raised his head, that soft-eyed dove, 
As though my boldness he’d reprove, 
Then bowed and answered, ‘God is Love,” 


‘*Forgive,’’ I said, in accents mild, 
‘*T would I were again a child ; 
I’ve wandered from the heavenly track ; 
And it is late to nate back ; 
My wings are clipped, I cannot soar, 
I strive to mount, but o’er and o’er 
My feeble wings I raise in vain— 
I flutter, sink, and fall again.” 
In low but earnest tones the dove 
Still softly murmured, *‘God is Love.” 


‘““Thou movest me strangely, wondrous bird! 
My soul is strongly, deeply stirred— 
My heart grows lighter—may I still 
My mission upon earth fulfill, 
Proving my love to God sincere, 
By doing all my duty here? 
Shall past omissions be forgiven, 
And shall the weary rest in heaven ?’’ 
He spread his wings, that radiant dove, 
And cheerily answered, ‘‘God is Love.” 


“Thanks, heavenly messenger,’ I cried, 
‘*Remain that picture still beside ;”’ 
Surrounded by the light of truth, 
Companion sweet of sinless youth ; 
Thou blessed type of love and peace, 
My hope and faith thou’lt still increase; 
Be ever near me, gentle dove, 
I know, I feel that ‘‘ God is Love.”’ 





TAKING IT FOR GRANTED. 


Half the failures in life result from the 
habit which so many people have of “ taking 
things for granted,” as the phrase is. The 
business man assumes that his credits gre 
good. He takes it asa matter of course that 
his wife knows what style of living his income 
will warrant, although he has never told her 
what it is. He concludes, without reason, 
that he can make money by dabbling in 
stocks just as easily as men who give their 
whole mind to it. The logic of arithmetic 
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proves to much for him, and down comes his 
business in ruins. The young professional 
man takes it as granted that veneering in- 
stead of solid acquirements will enable him 
to succeed, because there are notorious ex- 
amples of men rising and maintaining them- 
eelves in public life through pure audacity, na- 
tive wit, and an utter lack of conscience. He 
will find too late that it will not do to plana 
career by the exceptions rather than the rule. 
The farmer keeps no accounts ; tills his land 
according to the season, or last year’s mar- 
kets, or by his neighbor’s success; takes it 
for granted that the laws of nature and of 
trade will accomodate themselves to his ne- 
cessities, sinks deeper into debt, and wonders 
why farming doesn’t pay. And so on to the 
end. Men everywhere want and seem to ex- 
pect success without paying its price in 
thorough preparation, honest, hard work, in- 
telligent calculation and foresight, patient. 
attention to details, and a carefnl observance 
of the laws of the universe. They take as 
granted things which it is their business to 
know, and trust that to fortune which common 
sense and experience should teach them is 
controlled by fixed law. 

In domestic life, the same fatuity is seen. 
The unhappiness that is unconsciously and 
thoughtlessly inflicted constitutes a good part. 
of the total felt in the average life. How 
many husbands “take it for granted” that 
their wives know they love them, and so 
never say or show it in the old lover-like 
way ? How many “ take it for granted” that. 
the wife will ask for money if she needs it, 
heedless or ignorant ‘of the pain it gives a 
sensitive woman to ask for every dollar she 
receives? How many fathers “take it for 
granted” that daughters need nothing but a 
home and clothing; that boys cannot suffer 
for want of amusement, recreation, sympathy, 
or companionship; that, as “ woman’s work 
is never done,” there is no way of making it 
lighter and easier for her. 

There is, of course, something to be said 
on the other side; but, as a rule, women are 
much more thoughtful in such matters than 
men are. The splendid devotions and sacri- 
fices of manly men, illustrated every day and 
in all walks of life, are not matters to be ac- 
cepted in an unappreciative, listless, matter- 
of-fact way ; nor are they generally so received 
by thoughtful women. 

It is not enough in this world “ to mean 
well.” We must do well. Thoughtfulness, 
therefore, becomes a duty, and gratitude one 
of the chief graces. Alike in the fine things 
of life and in its common work and duties, let 
us not take—or leave those whom we love to 
take—too many things for granted.— Chris- 
tian Register. 
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DEAN STANLEY. 

It was a beautiful tribute which Dr. Brad- 
ley bore to Dean Stanley’s character when he 
declared that acquaintance with him revived 
one’s faith in fairy gifts, such a charm to win 
love did he carry with him through life. 
This was, after all, the finest quality in one who 
touched many spheres of thought and action 
and filled them al] with sweetness and light. 
It was no accident that men of all shades of 
opinion met under the hospitable roof of the 
Deanery at Westminster; it was a common 
recognition of that broad sympathy with as- 
piration and endeavor under every creed, of 
that reverence for whatever was true and pure 
and of good report behind every form of doc- 
trine which were characteristic of Dean Stan- 
ley. It was, in a word, a tribute to the man 
more than to the thinker. What makes the 
possession of this irresistible charm of spirit 
and manner which disarmed antagonism and 
won love on all sides the more remarkable is 
the fact that in his youth Stanley was exces- 
sively diffident and shrinking, and that he 
overcame this weakness by a deliberate and 
persistent effort to forget himself and escape 
from his infirmity by fastening his thoughts 
entirely upon others, studying their moods and 
ministering to their wants. His success was 
so great that he became one of the most un- 
conscious and charming men of his time. 

There are few to share Dean Stanley’s gifts, 
but there are many to profit by his expe- 
rience. Hosts of men and women are made 
unhappy by a self-consciousness which in- 
trudes upon their sacred hours of solitude no 
less than their hours of social life, robbing 
the former of their inspiration and the latter 
of their pleasure. Self-consciousness is the 
bane of the highest workers; it makes the 
minister think of his figures of speech when 
he ought to be absorbed in his message, it 
allures the artist into mannerism when his art 
ought to be as transparent as the air through 
which the landscape reveals its most delicate 
shade and outline, it puts between the writer 
and his vision of truth an audience which 
wins him more and more to itself until his 
prophetic power is lost, and he becomes an 
empty rhetorician with a shallow trick of 


. words. 


There are hosts of men, and women too, 
who hunger for love and the consciousness of 
usefulness, and who do not see that these 
prizes, for which many a great one would 
gladly have exchanged his fame, lie close 
at hand. There is a kingdom of love for 
every man and woman who is willing to ac- 
cept its laws. The secret of winning these 
crowns is an open one, and he who runs ma 
read it. Direct your thoughts from yourself 
and fix them upon others, study their moods, 
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weaknesses and wants, and minister to them. 
The self-conscious and the self-contained are 
the only solitary ones; to carry an atmos- 
phere of sympathy is to people the world 
with friends, to open all the avenues through 
which whatever of power and good is in us 
can pass into other lives, and so to follow One 
who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister.— Christian Union. 





THE CHINESE PROFESSOR DEAD. 


The Chinese instructor in Harvard College, 
Prof. Ko Kun Hua, died somewhat suddenly 
Second month 14th, at his home in Cam- 
bridge, of pneumonia. He had been ill with 
a cold for about a fortnight, but that his 
trouble was of a serious nature was not gen- 
erally understood. He has been here since 
September, 1879, when he began his three 
years’ engagement to teach the Chinese lan- 
guage at the college, and he has, during his 
residence in Cambridge, most favorably im- 
pressed those who have come in contact with 
him by his cultivated manners, his modest 
demeanor, and his character. His engage- 
ment was the result of a movement begun in 
1877 by Francis P. Knight, of this city, who 
had lived in China for several years, to secure 
Chinese instruction in the a A sub- 
scription of $8,750 was raised for the purpose 
of maintaining at Cambridge a native teacher 
of the Mandarin or classical Chinese, and it 
was desired to fit young men to take positions 
of a high grade in the Chinese government 
service, and also to enable them to engage in 
mercantile pursuits in China, with the view to 
facilitating the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. It was found a diffi- 
cult task to obtain an educated Chinese gentle- 
man willing to leave his country and under- 
take the task, but finally Prof. Ko was se- 
cured, with the consent of his government to 
his engagement. 

Prof. Ko Kun Hua was a native of Ning- 

o, China, and was 40 years old when he died. 

e was noted early in life for his attainments 
in Mandarin Chinese and general Chinese 
literature. He was admitted by the Emperor 
to the rank of a Mandarin, and was entitled 
to wear one of the two shades of the Blue 
Button. He held several important positions 
under the government at Ningpo, and during 
the rebellion was a foreign secretary. He 
made several literary ventures in his native 
country and here. He published a volume of 
po@ms in China, written in the Hall of Lon- 
gevity at Ningpo. Since his residence here 
he has written and published poems in his na- 
tive language. At the time of his death he 
had nearly finished a translation of some of 
his poems into English, which it was his pur- 
pose to publish the coming year. During his 
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engagement here he has learned our language 
and was able to converse in it with a good 
degree of fairness, though on his arrival he 
could not speak a word of English. Whether 
his experience will be regarded as a successful 
result of the experiment undertaken by the 
college by his engagement is a question. He 
has had only four or five pupils in all, but 
the results obtained are considered to have 
been most satisfactory. He taught both Eng- 
lish and French pupils at Ningpo, and he has 
said that one of his American pupils surpassed 
any he ever had there. It is also stated that 
one of his pupils at least here has already 
acquired the ability to converse easily with 
Mandarins. The Professor’s term here would 
have expired the present year. He leaves a 
wife and six children. Of the latter, the two 
oldest, 14 and 11 years old, respectively, were 
made Mandarins by special creation by the 
Emperor before leaving China for this coun- 
try. Next Saturday will be the Chinese New- 
Year, and the day was looked forward to with 
pleasure, for that occasion has been the only 
one on which the Professor had been in the 
habit of entertaining at his own home. — N. 
Y. Times. 





WINTER RECREATION. 


We Americans are still, for the most part, 
mere apprentices in the art of living well. 
We work like steam-engines, or toil like pack- 
horses, to “get ahead in the world,” forget- 
ting that the world moves as rapidly as we 
do. We permit our wants to keep even pace 
with our ability to supply them, and then 
wonder why we are never independent and 
satisfied. en among us think of leisure as 
a thing that we can attain until we are past 
fifty. Like poor Horace Greeley, the majority 
of our great workers spend life in “ getting 
ready to go a-fishing,” and never cast a line. 
A fortnight or two, snatched from the activi- 
ties of the summer, is set apart to furnish re- 
creation for the entire year, giving occasion 
for the annual revival of the old comparison 
of “eating a Thanksgiving dinner, and ex- 
pecting it will last one all winter.” 

At this season of the year, the cold and in- 
clement weather seconds the disposition of a 
good many careless and indifferent people, 
and very little out-of-door exercise is taken 
by those who need it most. It requires an 
intelligent purpose, a fixed habit, and not a 
little pluck, to face a January nor’-easter or 
a March zephyr in search of oxygen and an 
improved state of the blood and the nerves. 
Yet the brain-work, the confinement, the fret 
and worry of life go on, regardless of the 
calendar. Exhaustion follows effort in a 
furnace-poisoned air even more surely than in 
the languorous days of summer. And the 


dangers and discomforts that are permitted 
to stand in the way of a needed change are 
much exaggerated. Dry, warm feet, with a 
body sufficiently protected,—and no more,— 
to enable its natural warmth to be maintain- 
ed, make out-of-door exercise much more safe 
than confinement, even for young children 
and persons of delicate constitutions, who are 
not positively diseased. 

Very few people “take cold” while walk- 
ing. ‘Tt is the careless stopping, or the un- 
considered laying off of the outer garments 
while the body is still moist, that does the 
mischief. And, for those who do enjoy it, 
what form of exercise is so convenient or so 
good as winter walking? The lassitude of 
spring and the languor of summer now give 
way to the vim and vigor of health, seeking 
its natural expression of activity under fa- 
vorable conditions. How clear and pure is 
the nipping and eager air! How it inspires 
and sustains one in a swinging gait of four or 
five miles an hour! How the cheeks glow, 
the eyes shine, and the muscles tingle, after 
such a walk through the winter sunshine! 
The able-bodied man who will crouch down 
shiveringly in the corner of a street-car,—in 
an air rank and fetid from the pack of hu- 
manity breathing and exhaling therein,— 
when he has only two or three miles to walk, 
deserves to be assailed by the demons of in- 
fluepza, neuralgia, coughs, colds, and head- 
aches that lurk therein. 

Winter walking isa sure cure for cold feet. 
It drives the “ creep-crawls” from the spinal 
column,‘and sends the sluggish blood about 
its business. Asa ‘“‘nervine” it isa million 
times better than‘medicine, and for improving 
the complexion it is worth a whole harborful 
of lotions. It will put an edge on appetite 
that you can’t buy at the doctor’s, and in 
promoting digestion is better than a drug 
store’s entire stock of bitters and pills. By 
a walk, we do not, of course, mean a shivering 
and protesting dress parade for duty, nor a 
lazy “ constitutional,” but a lively turn, with 
pleasure in it. 

Only here and there in our northern clime 
is there a man or woman who knows the de- 
light and exhilaration of a spin across the 
country on horseback, over the frozen roads. 
How beautiful is the snowy landscape,—look- 
ing, as Hawthorne saw it in the moonlight, 
“like a lifeless copy of the world in marble ” 
The snow that is a nuisance in the city is 
quite another thing in God’s country. And 
it seems as though the air were purer and 
sweeter away from the contamination of the 
smoke and dirt and turmoil of the town. 
The delight of a canter down a country road 
in the late spring or early autumn is such as 
only they who have enjoyed it can know; 
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but a winter gallop past the quiet fields and 
leafless woods, through the tingling air, has a 
charm all its own. The active winter sports 
are given up too exclusively to the children. 
It would do many of our young and middle- 
aged business and professional men good to 
put on their skates and learn over again the 
lost art, or to join in the merry throng of 
coasters. 

It is true, as Mr. Hale pointed out in one 
of his helpful books, that brain-workers and 
persons of sedentary habits have learned that 
they do not need to be able to lift a thousand 
pounds or to walk eight miles an hour, in 
order to enjoy high health. But it is also 
true, as he affirmed, that the best physical 
condition—the full store of what we vaguely 
style vitality, or nerve force—cannot be main- 
tained without physical exercise and mental 
recreation. And these should be as steady 
as the work, and as regular as the waste. 
Every-day rest and recreation are as natural 
and necessary as every-day eating and 
activity. The secret of right living is to make 
each day complete. If we can do this, we 
need take no thought for the morrow, nor for 
yesterday.— Christian Register. 





_ Recerpts for Kansas refugees, at Parsons, 
since last report : 


BE II, WENNER oncvesccyesccscncn cern cccescesesoed $25 
ae LEDs ciehabcensy hates oegtbonsnseeresnpsebeobseepceost 5 
i sibetisi Sep pehesnotesccebsnsosvemevensped bens oemecveossnsose 5 


I NNR va.bn>Gicsnsnecsbesenesressssesierso ons 10 
BERENS TG CIMAKOL-..000..5050.00..000cccecccesc ese 5 
Isaac Stephens, Trenton..............scccssssseeeee 10 
L. H. Hall, West Cheater..............sccccccssess 5 


HENRY M. LAIne, Treas. 





. Also for Freedmen’s Schools, South Caro- 
ina: 


SHOOTS TOR. oes UII. aeons ecincevennsece svcceoces $5 
I. M. Yeatman, Hockessen..................ss0000 5 
SE SRRUEENINOEI 0": onbpeesepcepescscqoonth 2 
John Mitchell, Fy Duasekine abide anDinnvbe 1 
IE MG POTEEO, Tin, Diovscccccscccccocscvcscoccoecs 75 
NS dis SMIRDTR sccccccccsesccnssuesocccnesscese 5 

$93 


HENRY M. LAING, Jreas. 
: 30 N. Third street. 
Philadelphia, Third mo. 2d, 1882. 








MORE than a thousand women are now 
teaching in Switzerland. Girls are admitted 
to the high schools only in Zurich and Berne. 


AS Queen Victoria was entering her carriage 
at Windsor on the evening of the 2d instant 
@ man in the station yard fired a pistol at her. 
No one was hurt. 


On the 26th of Second month the Crystal 
Palace International Electrical Exhibition 
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was formally opened in London. Experts 
state that it is even more complete than the 
exhibition recently held in Paris. 


Ir was announced recently at a meeting of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society that 
thirty acres of land covering the site of the old 
French camp at Providence had been secured 
by a citizen, and would be given to that city 
for a public park. The site is the highest land 
in the city, and is eligibly located. 


THE recent heavy rains have been the cause 
of serions floods in several sections of the 
country. Reports from St. Louis state that 
more than half of Mississippi county, in 
Southeastern Missouri, is inundated, and the 
farmers in the flooded district have lost nearly 
all their live stock, while many families are 
living in the second stories of their houses. 
Advices from Little Rock report that three 
miles of the track of the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road have been swept away. <A despatch 
from Vicksburg reports a break in the Con- 
cordia levee and the loss of two lives. Other 
breaks are reported in the Clay, Wade, Bag- 
got and Clarke levees, which will increase the 
area of the flooded region. Nearly the whole 
cotton region, from Cairo to Vicksburg, is 
under water or likely to be soon submerged, 
and the damage is believed to be greater than 
that done by any previous flood. 


GEOLOGISTS believe that a coal deposit 
exists under London, and one of their num- 
ber has suggested that by the expenditure of 
afew thousand pounds in boring the problem 
might practically be solved at once. It is held 
that coal exists there because the coal-field of 
Bristol is geologically identical with that of 
Eastern Belgium and Westphalia, from 
which it is reasoned that a paleozoic ridge 
connected the two districts. Already it has 
been shown that for 250 miles along the con- 
tinental end of the line coal exists, for the 
coal has been actually worked. Traces of it 
have been found all along the Channel and 
North Sea coast from Ostend to Boulogne. 
About 150 miles of the line remain unexplored, 
a region which includes London, and since 
Londoners annually pay $25,000,000 for the 
carriage of their fuel, tosay nothing of what 
they pay for the fuel itself, the proposed bor- 
ing has amarked economical side. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Third mo. 19. Washington, D. C., 11 A.M. 
Ag Alexandria, Va., 3 P.M. 


FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 
Third mo. 12. 3 P.M., at residence of M. K. 
Peirce, 2833 North 11th street. 





The First-day School General Conference 
have published the first series of a valuable 
setof Lessons. Each School within the limits 
of our seven Yearly Meetings will be supplied 
each week with them, without cost, by send- 
ing the name and address of superintendent, 
and the number required, to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
or J. Wm. Hutchinson, Clerk of Committee, 
177 Waverly Place, New York. 











